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THE    ARGU.MKNT. 

In  the  year  b.<'.  67,  Aulas  Gahinius  had  obtaiued  the  parsing  of  a  decree 
hv  which  Pompey  was  invested  for  three  years  with  the  supremo 
command  over  all  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  all  the  coasts  of  that 
sea,  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred  furlongs  from  the  sea.  And  in  this 
command  he  had  acted  with  great  vigour  and  with  complete  success ; 
destroying  all  the  pirates'  strongholds,  and  distributing  the  men 
themselves  as  colonists  among  the  inland  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece.  After  this  achievement  he  did  not  return  to  Kome,  but 
remained  in  Asia,  making  various  regulati  ans  for  the  towns  which  he 
had  conquered. 

During  this  period  Lucullus  had  been  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  and  proceeding  gradually  ^n  the  reduction  erf  Pontus; 
he  had  penetrated  also  into  Mesopotamia,  but  had  subsequently  been 
distressed  by  seditions  in  his  army,  excited  by  Clodius,  his  brother- 
in-law;  and  these  seditions  had  givea  fresh  courage  to  Mithridates, 
who  had  fallen  on  Caius  Triarius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  routed 
his  army  with  great  slaughter.  At  xhe  time  that  Pornpcy  commenced 
his  campaign  against  the  pirates,  the  consul  ilarcus  Aquillius 
Glabrio  was  sent  to  supersede  Lucullus  in  his  command  ;  but  he  wa,s 
perfectly  incompetent  to  oppose  Mitlnidates,  who  seemed  likely  with 
such  an  enemy  to  recover  all  the  power  of  which  Lucullus  had 
deprived  him.  So  in  the  year  b.  c.  66,  while  Glabrio  was  still  in 
Bithynia,  and  Pompey  in  Asia  Minor,  Caius  Manilius.  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  brought  forward  a  proposition,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
command  which  Pompey  already  possessed,  he  should  be  invested 
with  unlimited  power  in  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  Armenia,  for  the 
)iurposc  of  conducting  the  war  against  Mithridates.  The  measure 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Catulus  and  by  Hortensius,  but  it  was  sup- 
j>orted  by  Csesar,  and  by  Cicero  in  the  following  speech,  which  is  tii-j 
lirst  which  he  ever  addressed  to  the  people ;  and  the  proposition 
was  carried. 

I.  Although.  0  Roinans,  youruuniLrons  a.ssonil)ly  has  always 
■-oeined  to  me  the  most  a^*e<?;il>le  l)ody  that  anyone  can 
address,")  and  tliis  place,  wliich  is  most  honourable  to  plead  in. 
ha.s  also  seemed  always  the  most  distinguished  place  for  de- 
livering an  oration  in,  still  I  have  been  prevented  from  trying 
this  road  to  gloiy.  which  has  at  all  times  been  entir'iiy  open 
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♦X)  even'  virtuous  man,  not  indeed  by  my  own  will,  bat  by 
the  system  of  life  which  I  have  adopted  from  my  earliest 
vears.  For  as  hitherto  I  havo  not  dared,  on  account  of  my 
youth,  to  intrude  upon  the  authority  of  this  place,  and  as  I 
considered  that  no  arguments  ought  to  be  brought  to  this 
place  except  such  as  were  the  fruit  of  great'  ability,  and  '"} 
worked  up  with  the  gi-eatest  industry,  I  have  thought  it  fit  to  '  it 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  necessities  of  my  friends.  And^J• " 
accordingly,  this  place  has  never  been  unoccupied  by  men5 -v' 
who  were  defending  your  cause,  and  my  industry,  which  has 
been  virtuously  and  honestly  employed  about  the  dangere  of 
private  individuals,  has  received  its  most  honourable  reward 
in  your  approbation.  For  when,  on  account  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  comitia,  I  was  three  times  elected  the  fir.^t  pra;- 
tor  by  all  the  centuries,  I  easily  perceived,  0  Romans,  what 
your  opinion  of  me  was,  and  what  conduct  you  enjoined  to 
others.  Now,  when  there  is  that  authoiity  in  me  which  you, 
by  conferring  honours  on  me,  have  chosen  that  there  should 
be,  and  all  that  facility  in  pleading  w^hich  almost  daily  jjractice 
in  speaking  can  give  a  vigilant  man  who  has  habituated  himself 
to  the  fonim,  at  all  events,  if  I  have  any  authority.  I  will 
employ  it  before  those  who  have  given  it  to  me  ;  and  if  I  can 
accomplish  anything  by  speaking,  I  will  display  it  to  those 
men  above  all  others,  who  have  thought  fit,  by  their  decision, 
to  confer  honours  on  that  qualification.  And,  above  all  things, 
I  see  that  I  have  reason  to  rejoice  en  this  accoxmt,  that,  since 
1  am  speaking  in  this  place,  to  which  I  am  so  entirely  unac- 
customed. I  have  a  cause  to  advocate  in  which  eloquence  cm 
hardly  fail  any  one ;  for  I  have  to  speak  of  the  eminent  and 
extraordinary  virtue  of  Cna)us  Pompey  ;  and  it  is  hai"der  for 
me  to  find  out  how  to  end  a  discourse  on  such  a  subject,  than 
how  to  begin  one.  So  that  what  I  have  to  seek  for  is  nut  so  much 
a  variety  of  arguments,  as  moderation  in  employing  them. 

II.  And,  that  my  oration  may  take  its  oi'igin  from  the 
same  source  from  which  all  this  cause  is  to  be  miiiutained  ; 
an  important  war,  and  one  perilous  to  your  revenues  and  to 
your  allies,  is  being  waged  against  you  by  two  most  powerful 
kings,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  One  of  these  having  been 
left  to  himself,  and  the  other  having  been  attacked,  thinks 
that  an  opportunity  offers  itself  to  him  to  occupy  all  As'a. 
Letters  are  brought  from  Asia  every  day  to  Roman  knights, 
most   honourable  men,  who  have  great    property  at    stak^. 
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rhich  is  all  employed  in  the  coljection  of  your  revenues  ;  and 
they,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  connexion  which  I  have 
with  their  order,  have  come  to  me  and  entrusted  me  with  the 
ra.sk  of  pleading  ihe  cause  of  the  republic,  and  warding  off 
danger  fn'Ui  their  private  fortunes.  They  say  that  many  of  the 
villages' of  Bithynia,  which  is  at  present  a  pruvince  belonging 
to  yuu,  have  been  bm-nt ;  that  the  kingdom  uf  Ariobarzanes, 
wliicli  borders  on  those  districts  from  wliich  you  derive  a  reve- 
nue, is  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  tliat  LucuUus,  after 
having  performed  great  exploits,  is  departing  from  that  war ; 
that  it  is  not  enough  tliat  whoever  succeeds  him  should  be 
prepared  for  the  conduct  of  so  important  a  war;  that  one 
geneml  is  demanded  and  required  by  all  men,  both  allies  and 
citizens,  for  that  war  ;  that  he  alone  is  feared  bj'  the  enemy, 
.  ^^    and  that  no  one  else  is. 

^  You  see  what  the  case  is ;  now  consider  what  yon  ought 
to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  1  ought  to  speak  in  the  tirst 
place  of  the  sort  of  war  that  exists ;  in  the  second  place^ofotjt 
importance ;  and  lastly,  of  the  selection  of  a  general.,  The 
kind  of  war  is  such  as  ought  above  dU  others  to  excite  and 
inflame  your  minds  to  a  determination  to  persevere  in  it.  It 
is  a  war  in  which  the  glory  of  the  Roman  people  is  at  stake  ; 
that  glory  which  has  been  himded  down  to  you  from  your 
iiucestors,  gi-eat  indeed  in  everj^thiug,  but  most  especially  in 
military  aftldi's.  The  safety  of  our  friends  and  allies  is  at 
stake,  in  behalf  of  which  your  ancestoz-s  have  waged  many 
most  important  wars.  The  most  ceitaiu  and  tlie  largest 
revenues  of  the  Roman  people  are  at  stake  ;  and  if  they  be 
lost,  you  will  be  at  a  loss  for  the  luxmies  of  peace,  and  the 
sinews  of  war.  The  propexty  of  many  citizens  is  at  stake, 
which  you  ought  gi-eatly  to  regard,  both  for  your  own  sake, 
and  for  that  of  the  republic.  ' 

III.  And  since  you  have  at  all  times  been  covetous  of  glory 
and  greedy  of  praise  beyond  all  other  nations,  you  have 
to  wipe  out  that  stain,  received  in  tlie  former  Mithridatic 
Wai",  which  has  now  fixed  itself  deeply  and  eaten  its  way  into 
the  Roman  name,  the  stain  arising  fi-om  the  fact  that  he, 
who  in  one  day  marked  down  by  one  order,  and  one  single 
letter,  all  the  Roman  citizens  in  all  Asia,  scattered  a^s  they 
were  over  so  many  cities,  for  slaughter  and  butchery,  lias  not 
only  never  yet  suffered  any  cha.stisement  worthy  of  his  wicked- 
ness  but  now,  twenty-three  years  after  that  time,  is  still  a 
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k:iig,  and  a  King  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  tot  content  to 
hide  himself  in  Pout  us,  or  in  the  recesses  of  Cappadocia.  but 
he  seeks  to  emei-ge  from  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  to 
range  among  your  revenues^  in  the  broad  hght  of  Asia.  Indeed 
up  to  tliis  time  your  generals  have  been  contcnchng  with  tiie 
king  so  as  to  cany  off  tokens  of  victoiy  rather  tiian  actual 
victory.  Lucius  S\lla  has  triumphed,  Lucius  Murena  has 
triumphed  over  M  ithridates,  two  most  gallant  men,  and  most 
Consummate  generals  ;  but  yet  they  have  triumphed  in  such 
u  way  that  he,  though  routed  and  defeated,  was  still  king.  \ 
Not  but  what  pi-aise  is  to  be  given  to  those  generals  for  vtUSi 
they  did.  Pardon  must  be  conceded  to  them  for  what  they 
left  undone  ;  because  the  republic  recalled  Sylla  froni  that 
war  into  Italy,  and  Sylla  lecalled  Murena. 

IV.  But  Mithridates  employed  all  the  time  which  he  had 
h-ft  to  liim,  not  in  forgetting  tlie  old  war,  but  in  pre}>ai"iug  for 
a  new  one  ;  ami,  alter  he  liad  built  and  equippfal  very  large 
fleets,  and  had  got  togetiiei'  mighty  armies  from  tf\'ery  nutjuii 
he  could,  and  had  pretended  tu  be  preparing  war  agauist  tlie 
tribes  of  the  Bosphorus,  his  neighbour.s,  sent  ambassadoi-s 
and  letters  as  for  as  Spain  to  those  chiefs  with  whom  we  were 
at  war  at  the  time,  in  order  that,  as  yon  would  by  tlmt  mean? 
have  war  waged  against  you  in  the  two  parts  of  the  work"/ 
tlie  furthest  separated  and  most  remote  of  all  from  one  an- 
other, by  two  separate  enemies  warring  against  you  with  one 
uniform  plan,  you,  hampered  by  the  double  enmity,  might 
lind  that  you  were  fighting  for  the  empire  itself  However, 
the  danger  on  one  side,  the  danger  from  Sertorius  and  fi'oni 
Spain,  which  had  much  the  most  solid  foundation  and  the 
most  formidable  sti'ength,  was  wiu-ded  off  by  the  divine  wi.-^ 
doni  and  extniordinary  valom*  of  Cnteus  Pomjieius.  And  ..n 
tiie  other  side  of  the  empire,  affairs  were  so  m;uiaged  by 
Lucius  LucuUus,  that  most  illustrious  of  men,  that  the  be- 
ginning of  all  those  achievements  in  those  countries,  great 
and  eminent  as  they  were,  deserve  to  be  attributed  not  to  hia 
good  fortime  but  to  his  valour  ;  but  the  latter  events  which 
liave  taken  place  lately,  ought  to  be  imputed  not  to  his  fault, 
but  to  his  ill-foitune.  However,  of  Lucullus  I  will  spe;ik 
herciifter,  and  I  will  speak,  0  Ki>inans,  in  sucli  a  manner, 
that  his  true  glory  shall  not  appear  to  be  at  all  disp;u-aged  by 
my  pleading,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  any  undeserved 
cr'.'dit  seem  to  be  given  to  him      At  present,  when  we  are 
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speaking  of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  your  empire,  since  that 
is  the  'neginning  of  my  oration,  consider  what  feelings  j'ou 
think  you  ought  to  entei^tain.  ^ 

/  V.  Your  ancestors  have  often  waged  war  on  account  of 
tlieir  merchants  and  scafainng  men  having  been  injuriously 
treated.  What  ought  to  be  your  feelings  when  so  man}' 
thousand  Roman  citizens  have  been  put  to  death  by  one 
order  and  at  one  time  ?  Because  their  ambassadors  had  been 
spoken  to  with  insolence,  your  ancestors  determined  that 
Corinth,  the  light  of  all  Greece,  should  be  destroyed.  Will  you 
allow  that  king  to  remain  unpunished,  who  has  murdei'ed  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Roman  people  of  consular'  rank,  having  tor- 
tured him  with  chains  and  scourging,  and  every  sort  of 
punishment  ?  They  would  not  allow  the  freedom  of  Roman 
citizens  to  be  diminished ;  will  you  be  indifferent  to  their  lives 
being  taken '?  They  avenged  the  privileges  of  om*  embassy  when 
they  were  violated  by  a  word ;  will  you  al)andon  an  ambassador 
who  lias  been  put  to  death  with  every  sort  of  cruelty  ?  Take 
care  lest,  as  it  was  a  most  gloiious  thing  for  them,  to  leave 
you  such  wide  renown  and  such  a  powerful  empire,  it  should 
be  a  most  discreditable  thing  for  you,  not  to  be  able  to  defend 
and  preseiwe  that  which  you  have  received.^^  What  more 
shall  I  say  %  Shall  I  say,  that  the  safety  of  our  allies  is  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  hazard  and  danger  ?  King  Ariobar- 
zanes  has  been  ch'iven  from  his  kingdom,  an  ally  and  friend 
of  the  Roman  people ;  two  kings  are  threatening  all  Asia,  who 
ai'e  not  only  most  hostile  to  you,  but  also  to  your  friends  and 
allies.  And  every  city  throughout  all  Asia,  and  throughout 
all  Greece,  is  compelled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  to  put 
its  whole  trust  in  the  expectation  of  your  assistance.  They 
do  not  dare  to  beg  of  you  any  particular  general,  especially 
since  you  have  sent  them  another,  nor  do  they  think  that 
they  can  do  this  without  exti'eme  danger.  Tli^ey  see  and  feel 
this,  the  same  thing  which  you  too  see  and  feel, — that  there 
is  one  man  in  whom  all  qualities  are  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  that  he  is  near,  (which  circumstance  makes  it  seem 
harder  to  be  deprived  of  him,)  by  whose  mere  arrival  and 
name,  altliough  it  was  a  maritime  war  for  wliich  he  came, 
they  are  nevertheless  awai'e  that  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
were  retarded  and  repressed.  /  They  then,  since  they  cannot 
speak  freely,  silently  entreat  you  t<>  think  them  (as  you  have 
thought  youi-  allies  in  the  other  provinces)  worthy  of  having 
voi^.  \\  o 
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their  safety  recomiuended  to  such  a  mau  ;  and  to  think  them 
worthy  even  more  than  others,  because  we  often  send  men 
with  absolute  authority  into  such  a  province  as  theirs,,  of  such 
character,  that,  even  if  they  protect  them  fi-om  the  enemy, 
still  their  arrival  among  the  cities  of  the  allies  is  not  very 
different  from  an  invasion  of  the  enemy.  They  used  to  hear 
of  him  before,  now  they  see  him  among  them;  a  man  of  such 
moderation,  sucli  mildness,  such  humanity,  that  those  seem 
to  be  the  happiest  people  among  whom  he  remains  fur  the 
longest  time. 
<-— -'^'^  VI.  Wherefore,  if  on  account  of  their  allies,  though  they 
\  themselves  had  not  been  roused  by  any  injuries,  your  ances- 
\  tors  waged  war  against  Antiochus,  against  Philip,  against 
the  ^^tolians,  and  against  the  Carthaginians  ;  with  how  much 
earnestness  ought  you,  when  you  yourselves  have  been  pro- 
voked by  injurious  treatment,  to  defend  the  safety  of  the 
allies,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  dignity  of  your  empire  '? 
especially  when  yoiu'  greatest  revenues  are  at  stake.  For  the 
revenues  of  the  other  provinces,  0  Romans,  are  such  that  we 
can  scarcely  derive  enough  from  them  for  the  protection  of 
the  provinces  themselves.  But  Asia  is  so  rich  and  so  pro- 
ductive, that  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  in  the  variety  of 
its  fruits,  and  in  the  vastness  of  its  pasture  lands,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  all  those  things  which  are  mattei-s  of  exporta- 
tion, it  is  greatly  superior  to  all  other  countries.  Therefoi'e, 
0  Romans,  this  province,  if  you  have  any  rcgai'd  fur  what 
tends  to  yom-  advantage  in  time  of  war,  and  to  your  dignity  in 
time  of  peace,  must  be  defended  by  you,  not  only  from  all 
calamity,  but  from  all  fear  of  calamity.  For  in  other  matters 
when  calamity  comes  on  one,  tlien  damage  is  sustained  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  revenues,  not  only  the  arrival  of  evil,  but  the 
bare  dread  of  it,  brings  disaster.  For  when  the  troops  of  the 
enemy  are  not  far  oft',  even  though  no  actual  irruption  takes 
place,  still  the  tiocks  are  abandoned,  agi-iculture  is  relin- 
quished, the  sailing  of  merchants  is  at  an  end.  And  accord- 
ingly, neither  from  harbour  dues,  nor  from  tenths,  nor  from 
the  tax  on  pasture  lands,  can  any  revenue  be  maintained. 
And  therefore  it  often  happens  that  the  produce  of  an  entire 
year  is  lost  by  one  rumour  of  danger,  and  by  one  alarta  of 
war.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  feelings  of  those 
who  pay  us  tribute,  or  of  those  who  get  it  in,  and  exact  it. 
oven  two  kings  with  verj*  numerous  aimies  are  all  but  on  the 
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spot  ?  when  one  im'oad  of  cavalry  may  in  a  very  short  time 
carry  oflF  the  revenue  of  a  whole  year  1  when  the  publicans 
thinJc  that  they  retain  the  large  households  of  slaves  which 
they  have  in  the  salt-works,  in  the  fields,  in  the  hai'bours,  and 
custom-houses,  at  the  gi-eatest  risk  1  Do  you  think  that  you 
can  enjoy  these  advantages  unless  you  preserve  those  men 
who  ai"e  productive  to  you,  free  not  only,  as  I  said  befoi'e, 
from  calamity,  but  even  ti-om  the  dread  of  calamity  1 

VII.  And  even  this  must  not  be  neglected  by  you,  wliich 
I  had  proposed  to  myself  as  the  last  thing  to  be  mentioned, 
when  I  was  to  speak  of  the  kind  of  war,  for  it  concerns  the 
property  of  many  Roman  citizens ;  whom  you,  as  becomes 
your  wisdom,  0  Romans,  must  regard  with  the  most  careful 
solicitude.  Tlie  publicans,^  most  honourable  and  accomplished 
men,  have  taken  all  their  resources  and  all  their  wealth  into 
that  province  ;  and  their  property  and  fortunes  ought,  by 
themselves,  to  be  an  object  of  yom'  especial  care.  In  tnith,  if 
we  have  always  considered  the  revenues  as  the  sinews  of  the 
republic,  certainly  we  shall  be  right  if  we  call  that  order 
of  men  which  collects  them,  the  prop  and  support  of  all  the 
other  ordei-s.  In  the  next  place,  clever  and  industrious  men, 
of  all  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  are  some  of  them  actually 
trading  themselves  in  Asia,  and  you  ought  to  show  a  reg-ard 
for  their  interests  in  their  absence  ;  and  others  of  them  have 
large  sums  invested  in  that  province.  It  will,  therefore, 
become  your  humanity  to  protect  a  large  number  of  those 
citizens  from  misfortune  ;  it  will  become  your  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive that  the  misfortune  of  many  citizens  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  misfortune  of  the  republic.  In  truth,  firstly,  it  is  of 
but  little  consequence  for  you  afterwai'ds  to  recover  for  the 
publicans  revenues  which  have  been  once  lost ;  for  the  same 
men  have  not  afterwards  the  same  power  of  cintracting  for 
them,  and  others  have  not  the  inclination,  through  fear.  In 
the  next  place,  that  which  tlie  same  Asia,  and  that  same 
Mithridates  taught  us,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Asiatic  war,  that, 
at  all  events,  we,  having  learnt  by  disaster,  ought  to  keep  in 
our  recollection.  For  we  know  that  then,  when  many  had 
lost  large  fortunes  in  Asia,  all  credit  failed  at  Rome,  from 
payments  being  hindered.  For  it  is  not  possible  for  manj 
men  to  lose  their  property  and  fortunes  in  one  city,  without 

•  It  has  bec-n  said  before  that  the  publicans  were  taken  almos' 
6Kclusi7ely  from  the  equestrian  order. 
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drawing  many  along  with  them  into  the  same  vortex  of  diR- 
aster.  But  do  you  now  oreserve  the  repubUc  from  this  mis- 
fortune ;  and  beUeve  me,  (you  yourselves  see  that  it  is  the 
case.)  this  credit,  and  this  state  of  the  money-market  which 
exists  at  Rome  and  in  the  forum,  is  bo'uid  up  with,  and  is 
inseparable  from,  those  fortunes  which  iU"e  invested  in  Asia. 
Those  fortunes  cannot  fall  without  credit  hei'e  being  under- 
mined by  the  same  blow,  and  perishing  along  with  them. 
Consider,  then,  whether  you  ought  to  hesitate  to  apply  your- 
selves with  all  zeal  to  that  war,  in  which  the  glory  of  your 
uiime,  the  siifety  of  your  allies,  yoiu*  gi-eatest  revenues,  and 
the  fortunes  of  numbers  of  yoiu*  citizens,  will  be  protected  a", 
the  same  time  as  the  republic. 

VIII.  Since  I  have  spoken  of  the  description  of  war,  I  will 
now  say  a  few  words  about  its  magnitude.  For  this  miiy  be 
said  of  it, — that  it  is  a  kind  of  war  so  necessai'v,  that  it  must 
absolutely  be  waged,  and  yet  not  one  of  such  mag-nitude  as 
to  be  formidable.  And  in  this  we  must  take  the  greatest 
care  that  those  thing's  do  not  appear  to  you  contemptible 
wliich  require  to  be  most  diligently  guarded  against.  And 
that  all  men  may  understand  that  I  give  Lucius  Lucullus  all 
the  praise  that  is  due  to  a  g-allant  man,  and  most  wise '  man, 
and  to  a  most  consummate  general,  I  say  that  when  he  first 
arrived  in  Asia,  the  forces  of  Mithridatcs  were  most  numerous, 
well  appointed,  and  provided  with  every  requisite  j  and  that 
the  finest  city  in  Asia,  and  t^iC  one,  too,  that  was  most  fiiendly 
to  us,  the  city  of  Cyzicus,  was  l>esieged  by  the  king  in  pci-son, 
with  an  enormous  army,  and  that  tlie  siege  had  been  itressed 
most  vigorously,  when  Lucius  Lucullus,  by  liis  v;dour,  and 
perseverance,  and  wisdom,  relieved  it  from  the  most  extreme 
danger.  I  sa}'  that  he  also,  when  general,  defeated  una 
destroyed  that  great  and  well-appointed  flo''t,  which  the 
chiefs  of  Sertorius's  party  were  leading  again>t  Italy  with 
furious  zeal ;  I  say  besides,  that  by  him  numerous  armies  o( 
the  enemy  were  destroyed  in  sevenil  battles,  and  that  Pc>utu8 
wa.s  opened  to  our  legions,  which  before  his  time  had  been 
closed  against  the  Eoman  people  on  every  side  ;  and  that 

'  Tlie  I^atin  is,  "  forti  viro,  et  sapientissimo  hotnini,"  and  this  oppo- 
Eition  of  vir  and  homo  is  not  uucommon  in  Cicero's  orations.  '■  Homo 
ifi  nearly  svnonvmous  with  vir,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  nomo  id 
need  of  a  man  considered  a.-;  an  intellectual  and  moral  being. — namely, 
where  personal  Qualities  are  to  be  denoted;  whereas  vir  signifies  a  man 
in  his  relations  to  the  ptate." — Kiddle,  bat.  Diet.  v.  Homo. 
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Siuope  aud  Amisus,  towns  iu  which  the  king  had  palaces, 
adorned  and  furnished  witli  every  kind  of  magnificence,  and 
many  other  cities  of  Poutus  and  Cappadocia,  "were  taken  by 
his  mere  approach  and  arrival  near  them ;  that  tiie  king 
himself  was  stripped  of  tlie  kingdom  possessed  by  his  father 
and  his  grandfather,  and  forced  to  betake  himself  as  a  supphant 
to  other  kings  and  other  nations  ;  and  that  all  these  great 
deeds  were  achieved  without  any  injiuy  to  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people,  or  any  diminution  of  its  revenues.  I  think 
that  this  is  praise  enough  ; — such  praise  tliat  you  must  see, 

0  Romaus,  that  Lucius  Lucullus  has  not  been  praised  as 
much  from  this  rostrum  by  any  one  of  these  men  who  are 
objecting  to  this  law  aud  arguing  against  our  cause. 

IX.  Perhaps  now  it  will  be  asked,  how,  when  all  this  has 
been  already  done,  there  can  be  any  gi'eat  war  left  behind. 

1  will  explain  this,  0  Romans ;  for  this  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  question.  At  first  Mithridates  fled  from  his 
kingdom,  as  Medea  is  formerly  said  to  have  fled  tVom  the 
same  region  of  Pontus  ;  for  they  say  that  she,  in  her  flight, 
strewed  about  the  limbs  of  her  brother  in  those  places  along 
which  her  father  was  likel}'  to  pursue  her,  in  order  that 
the  collection  of  them,  dispersed  as  they  were,  aud  the  grief 
which  would  afllict  his  fither,  might  delay  the  rapidity  of  his 
pursuit.  Mithridates,  flying  in  the  same  manner,  left  in 
Pontus  the  whole  of  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  aud  silver,  and 
of  beautiful  things  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors, 
and  which  he  himself  liad  collected  aud  brought  into  his 
own  kingdom,  having  obtained  them  by  plunder  in  the  foraier 
war  from  all  Asia.  While  our  meu  were  diligently  occupied 
in  collecting  all  this,  the  king  himself  escaped  out  of  their 
hands.  And  so  grief  retarded  the  father  of  Medea  in  his 
pursuit,  but  delight  delayed  our  men.  In  this  alarm  and 
flight  of  his,  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  received  him, 
encouraged  him  while  despairing  of  his  fortunes,  gave  him 
new  spirit  in  his  depression,  and  recruited  with  new  strength 
his  powerless  condition.  And  after  Lucius  Lucullus  ar- 
rived in  his  kingdom,  very  many  tribes  were  e.xcited  to  hos- 
tilities against  our  general.  For  those  nations  which  the 
Roman  people  never  had  thiought  either  of  attacking  in  war 
or  tampering  with,  had  been  inspired  with  fear.  There  was, 
beaide-s,  a  general  opinion  which  had  taken  deep  root,  aud 
had  spread  over  all  the  barbarian  tribes  in  those  districts, 
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tliat  our  at-my  bad  been  led  into  tbose  countries  witb  the 
object  of  pluudering  a  very  wealtby  and  most  religiously 
worshipjjed  temple.  And  so,  many  powerful  nations  were 
roused  against  us  by  a  fresb  dread  and  alai-m.  But  our  array, 
although  it  had  taken  a  city  of  Tigranes's  kingdom,  and  had 
fought  some  successful  battles,  still  was  out  of  spirits  at  its 
immense  distance  fi-om  Rome,  and  its  separation  fi-om  its 
friends.  At  present  I  will  not  say  more;  for  the  result 
of  these  feelings  of  theirs  was,  that  they  were  more  anxious 
for  a  speedy  return  home  than  for  any  further  advance  into 
the  enemies'  country.  But  Mithridates  had  by  this  time 
f-trengthened  his  army  by  reinforcements  of  those  men  belong- 
ing to  his  own  dominions  who  had  assembled  together,  and  by 
large  promiscuous  forces  belonging  to  many  other  kings  and 
tribes.  And  we  see  that  this  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
that  kings  when  in  misfortune  easily  induce  many  to  pity  and 
assist  them,  especially  such  as  are  either  kings  themselves,  or 
who  live  under  kingly  power,  because  to  them  the  name 
of  king  appears  something  gi'eat  and  sacred.  And  accord- 
ingly he,  when  conquered,  was  able  to  accomplish  what,  when 
he  was  in  the  full  enjo}Tnent  of  his  powers,  he  never  dared 
even  to  wish  for.  For  when  he  had  retiu-ued  to  his  kingdom, 
he  was  not  content  (though  that  had  happened  to  him  beyond 
all  his  hopes)  with  again  setting  his  foot  on  that  land  after  he 
had  been  expelled  ft-om  it ;  but  he  even  volunteered  an  attack 
on  your  army,  flushed  as  it  was  with  glory  and  victoiy. 
Allow  me,  in  this  place,  0  Ptomans,  (just  as  poets  do  who 
write  of  Roman  aftairs,)  to  pass  over  our  disa-ster,  which  was 
so  great  that  it  came  to  Lucius  Lucullus's  ears,  not  by  meaua 
of  a  messenger  despatched  from  the  scene  of  action,  but 
through  the  report  of  common  conversation.  At  the  very 
time  of  this  misfortune, — of  this  most  terrible  disaster  in 
the  whole  war,  Lucius  Lucullus,  who  might  have  been  able, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  remedy  the  calamity,  being  compelled 
by  your  ordei-s,  because  you  thought,  according  to  the  old 
principle  of  your  ancestors,  that  limits  ought  to  be  put  to 
length  of  command,  discharged  a  pai-t  of  his  soldiers  who  had 
served  their  appointed  time,  and  delivered  over  part  to 
Glabrio.  I  pass  over  many  things  designedly  ;  but  vou 
yourselves  can  easily  conjecture  how  important  vuu  ought  to 
consider  that  war  which  most  powerful  kings  are  uniting 
in, — which  distiubed  nations  are  renewing, — which  natioim 
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whose  strength  is  unimpaired,  are  nudertaking,  and  wliich 
a  new  general  of  youi-s  has  to  encoTinter  after  a  veteran  army 
lias  been  defeated. 

X.  I  appear  to  liave  said  enough  to  make  3'ou  see  why 
this  war  is  in  its  very  nature  unavoidable,  in  its  magnitude 
dangerous.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  general  who 
ought  to  be  selected  for  that  war,  and  appointed  to  the 
management  of  such  important  iiffairs. 

I  -wish,  0  Komans,  that  you  had  such  an  abundance  of/  s 
brave  and  honest  men,  that  it  was  a  difficult  subject  for  yoiu* 
deliberations,  whom  you  thought  most  desirable  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  tlie  conduct  of  such  important  affaii's,  and  so  vast 
a  war.  But  now,  when  there  is  Cnaius  Pompeius  alone,  who 
has  exceeded  in  valour,  not  only  the  glory  of  these  men  who 
are  now  alive,  bxit  even  all  recollections  of  antiquity,  what  is 
there  that,  in  this  ca.se,  can  raise  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  ?  For  I  think  that  these  four  qualities  are  indispensable  in 
a  great  general, — knowledge  of  military  affairs,  valour,  autho-1 
rity  and  good  fortune.  Who,  then,  ever  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  better  acquainted  with  military  affliirs  than  this 
man?  who,  the  moment  that  he  left  school  and  finished  his  edu- 
cation as  a  boy,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  most  important 
war  going  on,  and  most  active  enemies  were  banded  against 
us,  went  to  his  father's  army  and  to  the  discipline  of  the 
camp ;  who,  when  scarcely  out  of  his  boyhood,  became  a 
soldier  of  a  consummate  general, — when  entering  on  man- 
hood, becfvme  himself  the  genei-al  of  a  mighty  anny ;  who 
has  been  more  frequently  engaged  with  the  enemy,  than 
any  one  else  has  ever  disputed  with  an  adversaiy ;  who  has 
himself,  as  general,  conducted  more  wars  than  other  men 
have  read  of;  who  has  subdued  more  provinces  than  other  , 
men  have  wished  for  J  whose  youth  was  tmined  to  the  know- 
ledge of  military  affairs,  not  by  the  precepts  of  others,  biit 
by  commanding  himself, — not  by  the  disasters  of  war,  but 
by  victories, — not  by  campaigns,  biit  by  triumphs.  In  short, 
what  description  of  war  can  there  be  in  which  the  fortune  of 
the  republic  has  not  given  him  practice  ?  ^  Civil  war,  African 
war,  Transalpine  war,  Spani.sh  war,  promiscuous  war  <J  the 
most  warlike  cities  and  nations,  servile  war,  naval  warjevery 
variety  and  diversity  of  wai-s  and  of  enemies,  has  not  onlybeen 
encountered  by  this  one  man,  but  encountered  victoriously  ; 
and  these  exploits  show  plainly  that  there  is  no  circumstance 
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in  m  litary  practice  which  can  elude  the  knowledge  of  this 
man. 

XL  But  now,  what  laiig-uage  can  be  found  equal  to  the 
valour  of  Cnteus  Poiupeius  ?  AVhat  statement  cau  any  one 
make  which  shall  be  eitlier  worthy  of  him,  or  new  to  you,  or 
unknown  to  any  one  1  For  those  are  not  the  only  virtue.-^ 
of  a  general  which  are  usually  thought  so, — namely,  industry 
in  business,  fortitude  amid  dangers,  energy  in  acting,  rapidity 
in  executing,  wisdom  in  foreseeing  ;  Avhich  all  exist  in  as  great 
pei'fection  in  that  one  man  as  in  all  the  other  generals  put 
together  whom  we  have  either  seen  or  heard  of.  Italy  is  my 
witness,  which  that  illustxious  conqueror  himself,  Lucius 
Sylla,  confessed  had  been  delivered  by  this  man's  valour  and 
ready  assistance.^  Sicily  is  my  witness,  which  he  released 
when  it  was  surftiunded  on  all  sides  by  many  dangei^s,  not 
by  the  drgiid  of  his  power,  but  by  the  promptitude  of  his 
wisdom.  ^^I'rica  is  my  witness,  which,  having  been  over- 
-j  1$/^^      — "vvheitiiecf  by'numerous  armies  of  enemies,  overflowed  with  the 

V"^'  blood  of  those  same  enemies.     Gaul  is  my  witness,  through"^ 

which  a  road  into  Spain  was  laid  open  to  otu*  legions  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Gauls.  Spain  is  my  witness,  which 
has  repeatedly  seen  oin*  many  enemies  there  defeated  and 
subdued  by  this  man.  Again  and  again,  Italy  is  my  witness, 
which,  when  it  was  weighed  down  by  the  disgraceful  and 
perilous  servile  wai\  entreated  aid  from  this  man,  though  he 
was  at  a  distance  J  and  that  war,  harillg" dwindled  down  aiid 
wasted  away  at  the  expectation  of  Pompeius,,  was  destroyed 
and  buried  by  his  arrival.  But  now,  also  every  coast,  all 
foreign  natious  and  comitrios,  all  seas^  both  in  their  open  "^,7^ 
waters  and  in  every  bay,  and  creek,  and  harboi^ai'e  my  ~^ 
. .  witnesses^  fFor  dining  these  last  years,  what  place  in  any 

^^ '  3:  pai't  oF  the  sea  had  so  strong  a  garrison  as  to  be  safe  froni 
inm?  what  place  was  so  mucli  hidden  as  to  escape  1m*  notice? 
Who  ever  put  to  sea  without  being  aware  that  he  was  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  hazard  of  death  or  slavery,  either  from 
storms  or  from  the  sea  being  crowded  ^^ith  pirates?  Who 
would  ever  have  supposed  that  a  war  of  such  extent,  so  mean, 
so  old  a  war,  a  war  so  extensive  in  its  theatre  and  so  widely 
Bcattei"cd,  could  have  been  terminated  by  all  our  generals  put 
together  in  one  year,  or  by  one  general  in  all  the  years  of  his 
life?  In  all  these  later  yeai's  what  province  have  you  had 
free  from   pirates?  wlut   revenue  hao  been   safe?  what  ally 
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have  you  been  able  to  prutect  ?  to  whom  have  your  fleeU 
beeu  any  defence  i  How  many  islands  do  you  suppose  have 
been  deserted  ?  how  many  cities  of  the  allied  do  you  think 
have  beeu  either  abandoned  out  of  fe;u'  of  the  pirates,  or 
have  beeu  taken  by  them  ? 

XII.  But  why  do  I  speak  of  distant  events  ]  It  was — it 
was,  indeed,  formerly — a  characteristic  of  the  Roman  people 
to  carry  on  its  wars  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  to  defend  by 
the  bulwarks  of  its  power  not  its  own  homes,  but  the  fortunes 
of  its  allies.  Need  I  say,  that  the  sea  has  during  all  these 
latter  years  been  closed  against  }'our  allies,  when  even  om* 
own  armies  never  ventured  to  cross  over  from  Brundusium, 
except  in  the  depth  of  winter?  Need  I  complain  that  men 
who  were  coming  to  you  from  foi-eign  nations  were  taken 
prisonere,  when  even  the  ambassadoi-s  of  the  Roman  people 
were  forced  to  be  x-ansomed  ?  Need  I  say,  that  the  sea  was 
not  safe  for  merchants,  when  twelve  axes'  came  into  the 
power  of  the  pirates'?  Need  I  mention,  how  Cnidus,  and 
Colophon,  and  Sauios,  most  noble  cities,  and  others  too  in 
countless  numbei-s,  were  taken  by  them,  when  you  know  that 
your  own  hai'boui-s,  and  those  harbours  too  from  which  you 
derive,  as  it  wei*e,  your  very  life  and  breath,  were  in  the 
power  of  the  pirates  1  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  harbour  of 
Caieta,  that  illustrious  harbour,  when  full  of  ships,  was  plun- 
dered by  the  pirates  under  the  veiy  eyes  of  the  praetor  1  and 
that  from  Misenum,  the  children  of  the  very  man  who  had 
befei'e  that  waged  war  against  the  pix'ates  in  that  place,  were 
carried  off  by  the  pirates  ?  For  why  should  1  complain  of 
the  disaster  of  Ostia,  and  of  that  stain  and  blot  on  the  re- 
public, when  almost  under  your  very  eyes,  that  fleet  which  was 
under  the  command  of  a  Roman  consul  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  pirates  1  0  ye  immortal  gods  !  could  the 
inci'edible  and  godlike  virtue  of  one  man  in  so  short  a  time 
bring  so  much  light  to  the  i-epubiic,  that  you  who  had  lately 
been  used  to  see  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  before  the  mouth  of  the 
Ti1)er,  should  now  hear  that  there  is  not  one  ship  belonging  to 
the  pii-ates  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  And  although  you 
have  sean  with  what  rapidity  these  things  were  done,  still  that 
rapidity  ought  not  to  be  piossed  over  by  me  in  speaking  of 

'  The  Scholiast  says  that  a  consul  named  Milieuu-;  i  whose  name,  how 
ever,  does  not  appear  in  the  Fa^ti)  wad  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates,  auU 
Sold  with  his  eusijjna  of  office.     The  axea  mean  his  fascea. 
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theru. — For  who  ever,  even  if  he  were  only  going  for  the  pur 
pose  of  transacting  business  or  making  profit,  contrived  in  so 
short  a  time  to  visit  so  many  places,  and  to  perform  such 
long  journeys,  with  as  great  celerity  as  Cnceus  Pompeius  has 
performed  his  voyage,  bearing  with  him  the  terrors  of  war  as 
our  general  1  He,  when  the  weather  could  hardly  be  called 
open  for  sailing,  went  to  Sicily,  explored  the  coasts  of  Africa  ; 
from  thence  he  came  with  his  fleet  to  Sardinia,  and  these 
three  great  granaries  of  the  republic  he  fortified  with  power- 
ful gamsons  and  fleets ;  when,  leaving  Sardinia,  he  came  to 
Italy,  having  secm-ed  the  two  Spains  and  Cisalpine  (>aul 
with  gamsons  and  ships.  Having  sent  vessels  also  to  the 
cuast  of  Illyricum,  and  to  every  part  of  Achaia  and  Greece, 
he  also  adorned  the  two  seas  of  Italy  with  very  large  fleets, 
and  very  sufficient  garrisons  ;  and  he  liimself  going  in  person, 
added  all  Cilicia  to  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  people,  on 
the  forty-ninth  day  after  he  set  out  from  Brundusium.  All 
the  pirates  who  were  anywhere  to  be  found,  v>'ere  either  taken 
prisoners  and  put  to  death,  or  else  had  surrendered  themselves 
voluntarily  to  the  power  and  authority  of  this  one  man. 
Also,  when  the  Cretans  had  sent  ambassadors  to  implore  his 
mercy  even  into  Pamphyha  to  him,  he  did  not  deny  them 
hopes  of  being  allowed  to  surrender,  and  he  exacted  hostages 
from  them.  And  thus  Cneeus  Pompeius  at  the  end  of  winter 
prepared,  at  the  beginning  of  spring  undertook,  and  by  the 
middle  of  summer  terminated,  this  most  imjjortant  war,  wliich 
had  lasted  so  long,  which  was  scattered  in  such  distant  and 
such  various  places,  and  by  which  every  nation  and  country 
was  incessantly  distressed. 

XIII.  This  is  the  godlike  and  incredible  virtue  of  that 
general.  What  more  shall  I  say  1  How  many  and  how  great 
are  his  other  exploits  which  T  began  to  mention  a  short  time 
back  ;  for  we  are  not  only  to  seek  for  skill  in  war  in  a  con- 
summate and  perfect  general,  but  there  are  many  other 
eminent  qualities  which  are  the  Siitellites  and  companions  of 
this  virtue.  And  first  of  all,  how  great  should  be  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  generals  !  How  gi-eat  should  be  their  moder.a- 
tion  in  everything  !  how  perfect  their  good  faith  !  How 
universal  should  be  heir  aftability  !  how  brilliant  their 
genius  !  how  tender  their  humanity  !  And  let  us  briefly 
consider  to  what  extent  these  qualities  exist  in  Cnanis  Pom- 
l>eius.   For  they  are  all  of  the  highesl  importance,  0  Romans, 
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but  yet  they  are  to  be  seen  and  ascertained  more  by  com- 
parison with  the  conduct  of  others  than  by  any  display  which 
they  make  ot*  themselves.  For  how  can  we  rank  a  man 
among  generals  of  any  class  at  all,  if  centurioMships  '  are  sold, 
and  have  been  constantly  sold  in  his  army  1  What  gi-eat  or 
honourable  thoughts  can  we  suppose  that  that  man  cherishcf? 
concerning  the  republic,  who  has  either  distributed  the  money 
which  was  taken  from  the  treasury  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
^Irnong  the  magistrates,  out  of  ambition-  to  keep  his  province, 
or,  out  of  avarice,  has  left  it  behind  him  at  Eome,  invested  for 
his  own  advantage  ?  Your  murmurs  show,  0  liomans,  that 
you  recognise,  in  my  description,  men  who  have  done  these 
things.  But  I  name  no  one,  so  that  no  one  can  be  angry  witii 
me,  without  making  confession  beforehand  of  his  own  mal- 
practices.y  But  who  is  there  who  is  ignorant  what  terrible 
distresses  our  armies  suffer  wherever  they  go,  through  tluB 
covetousuess  of  our  generMs  1  Recollect  the  marches  which, 
during  these  latter  years,  our  generals  have  made  in  Italy, 
through  the  lands  and  towns  of  the  Roman  citizens  ;  then 
you  will  moi'e  easily  imagine  what  is  the  course  pursued 
among  foreign  nations.  Do  you  think  that  of  late  years  more 
cities  of  the  enemy  have  been  destroyed  by  the  arms  of  your 
soldiers,  or  more  cities  of  your  own  allies  by  their  winter 
campaigns  ?  For  that  .general  who  does  not  restrain  himself 
can  never  restrai)i  his  army  ;  nor  can  he  be  strict  in  judging 
others  who  is  unwilling  for  others  to  be  strict  iu  jvidging  him. 
Do  we  wonder  now  that  this  man  should  be  so  far  superior  to 
all  others,  when  his  legions  arrived  in  Asia  in  such  order  tha> 
not  only  no  man's  hand  in  so  numerous  an  army,  but  not  even 
any  man's  footstep  was  said  to  have  done  the  least  injury  to 
any  peaceful  inhabitant  ?  But  now  we  have  daily  rumours — 
ay,  and  letters  too — brought  to  Rome  about  the  way  in  which 
the  soldiers  are  behaving  in  their  winter  quarters  ;  not  only 
is  no  one  compelled  to  spend  money  on  the  entertainment  of 
the  troops,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  so,  even  if  he  wish. 
For  our  ancestors  thought  fit  that  the  houses  of  our  allies  and 

'  The  Scholiast  says  that  Cicero  is  here  hinting  at  Glabrio  the 
consul,  or  at  the  younger  Marius. 

*  LucuUus  is  supposed  to  be  meant  here,  as  it  is  said  that  he  had  em- 
ployed large  sams  in  soliciting  the  votes  of  influential  men,  so  as  to  be  left 
in  command  of  the  province  of  Asia,  in  which  he  had  amassed  enormous 
riches. 
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friends  should  be  a  shelter  to  our  soldiers  from  the  wiater 
,  not  a  tneatre  for  the  exercise  of  their  avarice. 

XIV.  Come  now,  consider  also  what  moderation  he  ha;^ 
displayed  in  other  matters  also.  How  was  it,  do  you  suppose, 
that  he  was  able  to  display  that  excessive  rapidity,  and  to  per- 
form that  incredible  voyage  ?  For  it  was  no  unexampled 
number  of  rowers,  no  hitherto  unknown  skill  in  navigation, 
no  new  winds,  which  bore  him  so  swiftly  to  the  most  distant 
lands ;  but  tliose  circumstances  which  are  wont  to  delay 
other  men  did  not  delay  him.  No  avarice  turned  him  aside 
from  his  intended  I'oute  in  piui-suit  of  some  plunder  or  other  ; 
•10  lust  led  him  away  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  no  luxury 
allured  him  to  seek  its  delights  ;  the  illustrious  reputation  of 
no  city  tempted  him  to  make  its  acquaintance ;  even  labour 
did  not  turn  him  aside  to  seek  rest./ Lastly,  as  for  the  statues, 
and  pictures,  and  other  embellishments  of  Greek  cities,  which 
other  men  think  worth  carrying  away,  he  did  not  think  them 
worthy  even  of  a  visit  from  him.  And,  therefore,  every  one 
in  those  countries  looks  upon  Cnseus  Pompeius  as  some  one 
descended  fi-om  heaven,  not  as  some  one  sent  out  from  this 
city.  Now  they  begin  to  believe  that  there  really  were  for- 
merly Romans  of  the  same  moderation ;  which  hitlierto  has 
seemed  to  f<:ireign  nations  a  thing  incredible,  a  false  and  ridi- 
culous tradition.  Now  the  splendour  of  your  dominion  is 
really  brilliant  in  the  eyes  of  those  nations.  Now  they  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  without  reason  that,  when  we  had 
magistrates  of  the  same  moderation,  their  ancestors  preferred 
being  subject  to  the  Roman  peoi)le  to  being  themselves  lords 
of  other  nations.  But  now  the  access  of  all  private  individuals ' 
to  him  is  so  easy,  their  complaints  of  the  iujm'ies  received  from 
others  are  so  little  checked,  that  he  who  in  dignity  is  s\iperior 
to  the  noblest  men,  in  affability  seems  to  be  on  a  par  with  the 
meanest.  How  gi-eat  his  wisdom  is,  how  gi-eat  his  authority 
and  fluency  in  speaking,  — and  that  too  is  a  quality  in  which 
tbc  dignity  of  a  general  is  greatly  concerned, — you,  0  Romans, 
have  often  experienced  yourselves  in  this  very  place.  But 
liow  gi'cat  do  you  think  his  good  faith  must  have  been  towards 
your  allies,  when  the  enemies  of  all  nations  have  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  it  ?  His  humanity  is  such  that  it  is 
difl&cult  to  say,  whether  the  enemy  ft-ured  his  valoup  more 
when  fighting  against  him,  or  loved  his  mildness  nu>re  when 
they  had  be«n  conquered  by  him.     And  will  any  Jiie  doubt. 
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that  this  important  wiir  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  him,  \Tho 
seems  to  have  been  bom  by  some  especial  design  ai-d  favour 
of  the  gods  for  the  express  purpose  of  finishing  all  the  wars 
which  have  existed  in  their  own  recollection  1 

XV-  And  since  authority  has  gi*eat  weight  in  conducting 
wars,  and  in  discharging  the  duties  of  military  command, 
it  certainly  is  not  doubtful  to  any  one  that  in  that  point  this 
same  general  is  especially  preeminent.  And  who  is  ignorant 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  conduct  of  wai-s,  what 
opinion  the  enemy,  and  what  opinion  the  allies  have  of  your 
generals,  when  we  know  that  men  are  not  less  influenced 
in  such  serious  affairs,  to  despise,  or  feai',  or  hate,  or  love 
a  man  by  common  opinion  and  common  report,  thiui  by  sure 
grounds  and  principles  ?  What  name,  then,  in  the  whole 
world  has  ever  been  more  illustrious  than  his?  whose  achieve- 
ments have  ever  been  equal  to  his  1  And,  what  gives  authority 
in  the  highest  degree,  concerning  whom  have  you  ever  passed 
such  numerous  and  such  honourable  resolutions  1  Do  you 
believe  that  there  is  anywhere  in  the  whole  world  any  place 
so  desert  that  the  renown  of  that  day  has  not  reached  it, 
.  when  tlie  whole  Roman  people,  the  forum  being  crowded, 
and  all  the  adjacent  temples  from  which  this  place  can 
be  seen  being  completely  filled, — the  whole  Roman  people, 
I  say,  demanded  Cnteus  Pompeius  alone  as  their  general  in  the 
war  in  which  the  common  interests  of  all  nations  were  at 
stake  ?  Therefore,  not  to  say  more  on  the  subject,  nor  to 
confirm  what  I  say  by  instances  of  others  as  to  the  influence 
which  authority  has  in  war,  all  our  instances  of  splendid 
exploits  in  war  must  be  taken  from  this  same  Cneeus  Pom- 
peius.  The  very  day  that  he  was  appointed  by  you  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  maritime  war,  in  a  moment  such  a 
cheapness  of  provisions  ensued,  (though  previously  there  had 
been  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  and  the  price  had  been  exceed- 
ingly high.)  owing  to  the  hope  conceived  of  one  single  man. 
and  his  liigh  reputation,  as  could  scarcely  have  been  produced 
by  a  most  productive  harvest  after  a  long  period  of  peaca 
Now,  too,  after  the  disa.ster  which  befel  us  in  Pontus,  from 
the  result  of  that  battle,  of  which,  sorely  against  my  will, 
I  just  now  reminded  you,  when  our  allies  were  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  when  the  power  and  spirits  of  our  enemies  had 
nsen,  and  the  province  was  in  a  very  insufficient  state  of 
defen""*,  you  would  have  entirely  lost  Asia,  0  Romans,  if  the 
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fortune  of  the  Roman  people  had  not,  by  some  divine 
interposition,  brought  Cneeiis  Pompeius  at  that  particular 
moment  into  those  regions.  His  arrival  both  checked  Mithri- 
dates,  elated  with  his  unusual  victory,  and  delayed  Tigranes, 
who  was  threatening  Asia  with  a  formidable  army.  And  can 
any  one  doubt  what  he  will  accomplish  by  his  valour,  when 
he  did  so  much  by  his  authority  and  reputation?  or  how 
easily  he  will  preserve  om-  allies  and  our  revenues  by  his 
power  and  his  arm}',  when  he  defended  them  by  the  mere 
teiTor  of  his  name  ? 

XVI.  Come,  now ;  what  a  great  proof  does  this  circum- 
stance afford  us  of  the  influence  of  the  same  man  on  the 
enemies  of  the  Roman  people,  that  all  of  them,  living  in 
countries  so  far  distant  ft-om  us  and  fi-om  each  other,  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  him  alone  in  so  short  a  time  1  that 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Cretans,  though  there  was  at  the 
time  a  general'  and  an  army  of  ours  in  their  i.sland,  came 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  Cnseus  Pompeius,  and  said, 
all  the  cities  of  the  Cretans  were  willing  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  him  1  What  did  Mithridates  himself  do  1  Did 
he  not  send  an  ambassador  into  Spain  to  the  same  Cnseiie 
Pompeius  1  a  man  whom  Pompeius  has  always  considered  an 
ambassador,  but  who  tliat  party,  to  whom  it  has  always  been 
a  source  of  annoyance  that  he  was  sent  to  him  particularly, 
have  contended  way  sent  as  a  spy  rather  than  as  an  am- 
bassador. You  can  now,  then,  0  Romans,  form  an  accui-ate 
judgment  how  much  weight  you  must  suppose  that  this 
authority  of  his — now,  too,  that  it  has  been  further  increased 
by  many  subsequent  exploits,  and  by  many  commendatory 
resolutions  of  your  own — will  have  with  those  kings  and 
among  foreign  nations. 

It  remains  for  me  timidly  and  briefly  to  speak  of  his  good 
fortune,  a  quality  which  no  man  ought  to  boast  of  in  his  own 
case,  but  which  we  may  remember  and  commemorate  aa 
happening  to  another,  just  as  a  man  may  extol  the  power 
of  the  gods.  For  my  judgment  is  this,  that  very  often 
commands  have  been  conferred  upon,  and  ai-mies  have  been 
entrusted  to  Masimus,  to  Marcellus,  to  Scipio,  to  Marius.  and 
to  other  gi-eat  generals,  not  only  on  account  of  their  valour, 
but  also  on  account  of  their  good  fortune.     For  there  has 

'  MetelluB,   afterward*    calied    Creticus,  from  Ms  Tictorj-  over  the 
CretJius, 
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been,  in  truth,  in  the  case  of  some  most  illiistrioas  men, 
good  fortune  added  as  some  contribution  of  the  gods  to 
their  honour  and  glory,  and  as  a  means  of  performing 
mighty  achievements.  But  concerning  the  good  fortune  of 
this  man  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  I  will  use  so  much 
moderation  as  not  to  say  that  good  fortune  was  actually 
placed  in  his  power,  but  I  will  so  speak  as  to  appear  to 
remember  what  is  piist,  to  have  good  hope  of  what  is  to 
come  ;  so  that  my  speech  may,  on  the  one  hand,  not  appear 
to  the  immortal  gods  to  be  an*ogant,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  ungi-ateful.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  intend  to  mention, 
0  Romans,  what  great  exploits  he  has  achieved  both  at  home 
and  in  war,  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  with  what  invai'iabie 
felicity  he  has  achieved  them  ;  how,  not  only  the  citizens 
have  always  consented  to  his  wishes, — the  allies  complied 
with  them, — the  enemy  obeyed  them,  but  how  even  the 
winds  and  weather  have  seconded  them.  I  will  only  say  this, 
most  briefly, — that  no  one  has  ever  been  so  impudent  as  to 
dare  in  silence  to  wish  for  so  many  and  such  gi'eat  favours  as 
the  immortal  gods  have  showered  upon  Cuieus  Pompeius. 
And  that  this  favour  may  continiie  his,  and  be  perpetual,  you, 
O  Romans,  ought  to  wish  and  pray  (a«,  indeed,  you  do),  both 
for  tlie  sake  of  the  common  safety  and  prosperity,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  man  himself.  ^.-^-^    ^  A 

r"  ru^hcrefore,  as  the  war  is  at  the  same  time  so  necessiuy  that    '>:)  V   \ 
it  cannot  be  neglected,  so  important  that  it  must  be  con-  ,/"/ 

ducted  with  the  greatest  care  ;  and  since  you  have  it  in  your 
|)ower  to  appoint  a  general  to  conduct  it,  in  whom  there 
is  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  war,  the  most  extraordinary 
valoui-,  the  most  splendid  personal  influence,  and  the  most 
eminent  good  fortune,  can  you  hesitate,  0  Romans,  to  apply 
this  wonderful  advantage  which  is  offered  you  and  given  you 
by  the  immortal  gods,  to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  republic  ? 

XVII.   But,  if  Cna3us  Pompeius  were  a  private  individu 
at  Rome  at  this  present  time,  still  he  would  be  the  man  who 
ought  to  be  selected  and  sent  out  to  so  great  a  wai'.     But 
now,  when   to  all  the   other   exceeding  advantages  of  the .  ^ 
appointment,  this   oppdi«tumty  is  also   added, — that  he  is''";-  .. 
in   those   very   countries  already, —  that    he   has   an  army 
with   him, — that  there   is   another   army   there  which   can 
at  once  be  made  over  to  him  by  those  who  are  in  command 
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of  it, — why  do  vre  delay  ?  or  why  do  we  not,  under  th« 
guidance  of  the  immortal  gods  themselves,  commit  this 
royal  war  also  to  him  to  whom  all  the  other  wars  in  those 
parts  have  been  already  entrusted  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
to  the  very  safety  of  the  republic  ?  _' 

''^y^  But,'to  be  sure,  that  most  illustrious  man.  Quintus  Catulus, 
^  a  man  most  honestly  attached  to  the  republic,  and  load-ed 
with  your  kindness  in  a  way  most  honourable  to  him  ;  ana 
also  Quintus  Hortensius,  a  man  endowed  with  the  highe.'^t 
qualities  of  honour,  and  fortune,  and  virtue,  and  genius, 
disagi-ee  to  this  proposal.  And  I  admit  that  their  authority 
has  in  many  instances  had  the  gi-eatest  weight  wdth  you,  and 
that  it  ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight ;  but  in  this  cause, 
although  you  are  awai"e  that  the  opinions  of  many  very 
brave  and  illustrious  men  are  unfavoui-able  to  us,  still  it 
is  pi")ssible  for  us.  disregai'ding  those  authorities,  to  airive  at 
tiie  tnith  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  anil  by  reason. 
And  so  much  the  more  easily,  because  those  veiy  men  admit 
that  everything  which  has  been  said  by  me  up  to  this  time  is 
true, — that  the  war  is  necessary,  that  it  is  an  important 
war,  and  that  all  the  requisite  qxiabfications  are  in  the 
highest  perfection  in  Cnseus  Pompeius.  \  What,  then,  does 
\  Hortensius  say  %  "  That  if  the  whole  power  must  be  given 
to  one  man,  Pompeius  alone  is  most  worthy  to  have  it ; 
I  ^  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  power  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  one  individual."  That  argument,  however,  has  now  become 
obsolete,  having  been  refuted  much  more  by  facts  than  by 
words.  For  you,  also,  Quintus  Hortensius,  said  many  things 
with  great  force  and  fluency  (as  might  be  expected  from 
your  exceeding  ability,  and  eminent  facility  as  an  orator)  in 
the  senate  against  that  brave  man,  Aulus  Gabiniua,  when  he 
had  brought  forward  the  law  about  appointing  one  conj 
mander-in- chief  against  the  pirates ;  and  also  from  thit 
place  where  I  now  stand,  you  made  a  long  speech  against  that 
law.  A\Tiat  then  ?  By  the  immortal  gods,  if  your  authority 
had  had  gi'eater  weight  with  the  Roman  people  than  the 
safety  and  real  interests  of  the  Roman  people  itself,  should 
we  have  been  this  day  in  possession  of  our  present  glory,  and 
of  the  empire  of  the  whole  eai'th  %  Did  this.  then,  appear  to 
you  to  be  dominion,  when  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
ambassadors,  and  pnetors,  and  quaestoi's  of  the  Roman  people 
to    be    taken   prisoners  I    when    we   were   cut   off    from    aU 
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supplies,  both  public  aud  private,  from  iill  our  provinces  ' 
when  all  the  seas  were  so  closed  against  us,  that  we  could 
ueither  visit  any  private  estate  of  our  own.  nor  any  public 
diiinaiu  beyond  the  sea  i 

XVIII.  What  city  ever  was  there  before  this  time, — I  speak 
not  of  tlie  city  of  the  Athenians,  which  is  said  formerly  to 
have  had  a  sufficiently  extensive  naval  dominion;  uor  of  that 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  great  power  with  their  fleet 
aud  maritime  resources  ;  uor  of  those  of  the  Ilhodians,  whose 
naval  discipline  and  naval  renowu  has  lasted  even  to  our 
rec'oliection, — but  was  tliere  ever  any  city  before  this  time  su 
iiisignihcaut,  if  it  was  only  a  small  island,  as  not  to  be  able 
liy  its  own  power  to  defend  its  harbours,  and  its  lands, 
anil  some  part  of  its  country  and  maritime  coast  1  But, 
forsooth,  for  many  yeai-s  before  the  Gabiniau  law  waa  passed, 
the  lloman  people,  whose  name,  till  within  our  owu  memory, 
remained  invincible  in  naval  battles,  was  deprived  not  only  of 
a  great,  aye,  of  much  the  greatest  part  of  its  usefulness,  but 
also  of  its  dignity  and  dominiou.  We,  whose  ancestors  con- 
quered with  our  fleets  Antiochus  the  king,  and  Perses,  aud  in 
eveiy  naval  engagement  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  the  best 
j)ractised  and  best  equipped  of  all  men  in  maritime  affairs  ; 
we  could  now  in  no  place  prove  ourselves  equal  to  the  pirates. 
We,  who  formerly  had  not  only  all  Italy  in  safety,  but 
wluj  were  able  by  the  authority  of  our  empire  to  secm-e 
the  safety  of  all  our  allies  in  the  most  distant  cumtries, 
so  that  eveu  the  island  of  Delos,  situated  so  fiu*  fix)m  us 
in  the  ^Egeau  sea,  at  which  all  men  were  in  fhe  habit  of 
touching  with  their  merchandise  aud  their  freights,  full 
of  riches  as  it  was,  little  aud  uuwiilled  as  it  was,  still  was 
ji  no  alarm ;  we,  I  say,  were  cut  oif,  not  only  from  our 
provinces,  and  from  the  sea-coast  of  Italj[^_and_jrQSa._oui- 
barboms,  but  even  from  the  Appian  road  i[ and  at  this  time, 
the  mtgistrates  of  the  Roman  people  were  not  ashamed 
to  come  up  into  this  very  ro.strum  where  I  am  standing, 
which  your  ancestors  had  bequeathed  to  you  adorned  with 
nautical  trophies,  and  the  spoils  of  tiie  enemy's  fleet. 

XIX.  \Vhen  you  opposed  that  law,  the  Roman  people,  0 
Quintus  Hortensius,  thought  that  you,  and  the  others  who  held 
the  same  opinion  with  you,  delivered  your  sentimeuts  in  a  bold 
and  gallant  spirit.  But  still,  in  a  matter  aftectiug  the  safet}- 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  Roman  people  preferred  consulting 

vol.  II.  n 
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Its  own  feelings  of  indignation  to  your  authority.  Aooord- 
iugly,  one  law,  one  man,  aud  one  year,  delivered  lis  not  only 
from  that  misery  and  disgrace,  but  also  caused  us  again 
at  length  to  appear  really  to  be  the  masters  of  all  nations 
and  countries  by  land  and  sea.  And  on  tliis  account  the 
endeavour  to  detract,  shall  I  say  from  Gabinius,  or  fr'om 
Pi^mpeius,  or  (wliat  would  be  truer  still)  from  both '{  appears 
to  me  particularly  unworthy ;  being  done  in  order  that 
Aulus  Gabiuius  might  not  be  appointed  lieutenant  to  Cnseus 
Pompeius,  though  he  requested  and  begged  it.  Is  he  who 
oegs  for  a  particular  lieutenant  in  so  important  a  war 
unworthy  to  obtain  any  one  whom  he  desires,  when  all 
other  generals  have  taken  whatever  lieutenants  they  chose,  to 
assist  them  in  pillaging  the  allies  and  plundering  the  pro- 
vinces 1  or  ought  he,  by  whose  law  safety  and  dignity  has 
been  given  to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  all  nations,  to  be 
prevented  fi'om  sharing  in  the  glory  of  that  commander  and 
that  army,  which  exists  through  his  wisdom  and  was  ap- 
pointed at  his  risk  1  Was  it  allowed  to  Caius  Falcidius, 
to  Quintus  Metellus,  to  Quintus  Ctelius  Laterensis,  and  to 
Cnajus  Leutulus,  all  of  whom  I  name  to  do  them  honour,  to 
be  lieutenants  the  yeai'  after  they  had  been  tribunes  of  the 
people;  and  shall  men  be  so  exact  in  the  case  of  Gabiuius 
alone,  who,  in  this  war  which  is  cairied  on  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gabinian  law,  and  in  the  case  of  this  com- 
mander and  this  army  which  he  himself  appointed  with  your 
a;5sistauce,  ought  to  have  the  first  riglit  of  any  one  ?  And 
concerning  wliose  appointment  as  lieutenant  1  hope  that  the 
consuls  will  bring  forward  a  motion  in  the  senate  ;  and 
if  they  hesitate,  or  are  imwilling  to  do  so,  I  undertake  to 
bring  it  forward  myself;  nor,  0  Romans,  shall  the  hoctile 
edict  of  any  one  deter  me  fiom  relying  on  you  and  defending 
your  privileges  and  yom-  kindness.  Nor  will  I  listen  to  any 
thing  except  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes  ;  and  as  to  that^ 
those  very  men  who  threaten  it,  will,  I  apprehend,  consider 
over  and  over  agaiu  what  they  have  a  right  to  do.  In  my 
own  opinion,  0  Romans,  Aulus  Gabinius  alone  has  a  right 
to  be  put  by  the  side  of  Cnajus  Pompeius  as  a  partner  of 
the  glory  of  his  exploits  in  the  maritime  war  ;  because  the 
one,  with  the  assistance  of  your  votes,  gave  to  that  man  alone 
the  task  of  undertaking  that  war,  and  the  other,  when  it  was 
entrusted  to  him,  undertook  itand  terminat*^d  it. 
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XX.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  authority  and  ojiinion 
'.)f  Quintus  Catuliis;  who,  when  lie  asked  of  you,  if  you  thus 
placed  all  your  dependence  on  Cuseus  Porapoius,  in  whom  yon 
would  have  any  hojie,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  him,  re 
ceived  a  splendid  rewai'd  for  his  own  virtue  and  worth,  when 
you  all,  with  almost  one  voice,  cried  out  that  you  would,  in  that 
case,  put  your  trust  in  him.  In  truth  he  is  sucli  a  man,  tliat 
no  affair  can  be  so  important,  or  so  difficult,  that  he  cannot 
manage  it  by  his  wisdom,  or  defend  it  by  his  integrity,  or  ter- 
minate it  by  hh  valour.  But,  in  this  case,  I  entirely  differ  from 
him  ;  because,  the  less  certain  and  the  less  lasting  the  life  oL 
man  is,  the  more  ought  the  republic  to  avail  itself  of  the  life 
and  valour  of  any  admirable  man,  as  Jong  as  the  immortal 
gods  allow  it  to  do  so.  But  let  no  innovation  be  establi.shed 
contrary  to  the  pi'ecedents  and  principles  of  our  ancestors. — - 
I  will  not  say,  at  this  moment,  that  our  ancestors  in  peace 
always  obeyed  usage,  but  in  war  were  always  guided  by  ex- 
pediency, and  always  accommodated  themselves  with  new 
plans  to  the  new  emergencies  of  the  times.  I  will  not  say 
that  two  most  imp<.)rtant  wars,  the  Punic  war  and  the  Spanish 
war,  were  put  an  end  to  by  one  general ;  that  two  most  power- 
ful cities,  which  threatened  the  greatest  danger  to  this  empire — 
Carthage  and  Numaiatia,  were  destroyed  by  the  same  Scipio. 
I  will  not  remind  you  that  it  was  but  lately  determined  by 
you  and  by  your  ancestoi'S,  to  rest  all  the  hopes  of  the  empire 
on  Caius  Marius,  so  that  the  same  man  conducted  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  and  against  the  Cimbri,  and  against  the 
Teutones.  But  recollect,  in  the  case  of  Cnseus  Pompeiua 
himself,  with  reference  to  whom  Catulus  objects  to  having  any 
new  regulations  introduced,  how  many  new  laws  have  been 
made  with  the  most  willing  consent  of  Quintus  Catulus. 
-  XXI.  For  what  can  be  so  unprecedented  as  for  a  youlig^ 
man  in  a  private  capacity  to  levy  an  army  at  a  most  critical 
time  of  the  republic  1  He  levied  one. — To  command  it  1  He 
did  command  it. — To  succeed  gloriously  in  his  undertaking? 
He  did  succeed.  What  can  be  so  entirely  contrary  to  usage,  as 
for  a  very  young  man,  whose  age  '  fell  far  short  of  that  required 

'  "  As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  senator, 
we  have  no  expres.«  Btatement  for  the  time  of  the  republic,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,  as  the  cetas  senatoria 
Ls  frequently  mentioned,  especially  during  the  latter  period  of  th? 
republic  ;  but  we  may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We  know 
(ihait  according  to  tbo  law  of  the  tribune  Villius  the  age  fixed  for  ikv 
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for  the  raiTk  (if  a  senator,  to  have  a  command  and  an  army 
eiitiiisted  to  liim  1  to  luive  Sicily  committed  to  liis  care,  and 
Africa,  and  the  war  which  was  to  be  carried  on  there?  He 
conducted  himself  in  these  ])rovinces  with  singular  blameless- 
ness,  dignity,  and  valour  ;  he  terminated  a  most  serious  war 
in  Africa,  and  brought  away  his  army  victorious.  But  what 
was  ever  so  unheard-of  as  for  a  Roman  knight  to  have  a 
triumph  ?  But  even  that  circumstance  the  Rom;m  people  not 
only  saw,  Init  they  tlionght  that  it  deserved  to  be  thronged  to 
and  honoured  with  all  possible  zeal.  What  was  ever  so  im- 
usual,  as,  when  there  were  two  most  gallant  and  most  illus- 
trious consids,  i'or  a  Ronnm  knight  to  be  sent  as  proconsi,il  to 
a  most  important  and  formidable  war?  He  was  so  sent-j-on 
which  occasion,  indeed,  when  some  one  in  the  senate  said 
that  a  private  individual  ought  not  to  be  sent  as  proconsul, 
Lucius  Philippns  is  reported  to  have  answered,  that  if  he  had 
his  will  he  should  be  sent  not  for  one  consul,  but  for  both  the 
consuls.  Such  great  hope  was  entertained  that  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  would  be  prosperous!}-  managed  by  him,  that  the  charge 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  two  consuls  was  entrusted  to 
the  valour  of  one  yoinig  man.  What  was  evei'  so  extraor- 
dinary as  for  a  man  to  be  released  from  all  laws  by  a  formal 
resolution  of  the  senate,  and  made  consul  before  he  was  of  ait 
age  to  undertake  any  other  magistracy  according  to  the  laws  ! 
What  could  be  so  incredible,  as  for  a  Roman  knight  to  cele- 
brate a  second  triumph  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
senate  1  All  the  unusual  circumstances  which  in  the  memoi-y 
of  man  have  ever  happened  to  all  other  men  put  together,  are 
not  so  many  as  these  which  we  see  have  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  one  man.  And  all  these  instances,  numerous, 
important,  and  novel  as  they  are,  have  all  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  same  man,  taking  their  rise  in  the  authority  of 
Quintus  Catulus  himself,  and  by  that  of  other  most  honour- 
able men  of  the  same  rank. 

XXII.  Wherefore,  let  them  take  care  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered a  most  unjust  and  intolerable  thing,  that  their 
authority  in  matters  aftecting  the  dignity  of  CdcCus  Pompeius 

qusRStorship  was  thirty-one.  Now  as  it  might  happen  tliat  a  quaestor 
was  made  a  senator  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  we 
may  presume  that  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  man  could  become 
a  "senator  was  thirty-two.  Augustus  at  la,-it  fixed  the  senatorial  age  at 
twentv-five,  which  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  throughout  the 
time  (if  the  empire." — Smith.  Diet.  Ant.  p.  851,  v.  Senatut. 
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should  hitherto   have   been  constantly  approved  of  by  you, 
but  that  yoxu-  judgment,  and  the  authority  of  the  Kt)nian 
people  in  the  case  of  the  same  man,  should  be  disregarded  by 
them.    Especially  when  the  Roman  people  can  now,  of  its  own 
right,  defend    its  own  authority  with    respect  to  this   man 
against  all  who  dispute  it, — because,  when  those  very  same 
men  objected,  you  chose  him  alone  of  all  men  to  appoint  to 
the  management  uf  the  war  against  the  pirates.     If  you  did 
this  at  random,  and  had  but  little  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  republic,  then  they  arc  riglit  to  endeavour  to  guide  your 
party  spirit  by  their  wisdom ;  but  if  you  at  that  time  showed 
more  foresight  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  than  they  did  :  if 
you,  in   spite   uf   their  resistance,    by  yourselves    conferred 
dignity  on  the  cm^iire,   sjifety  on  the  whole  world  ;  then  at 
last  let  those  noble  men  confess  that  both  they  and  ;dl  other 
men  must  obey  the  authority  of  the  universal  Roman  peo{)le. 
And  in  this  Asiatic  and  royal  war,  not  only  is  that  militar}' 
valour  required,  which  exists  in  a  singular  degi'ee  in  Cnaeus 
Pompeius,  but  many  other  great  virtues  of  mind  are  alsc 
demanded.     It  is  difficult  for  your  commander-in-chief  in 
Asia,   Cilicia,    Syria,    and    all    the   kingdoms   of  the  inland 
nations,  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  think  of  nothing 
else  but  the  enemy  and  glory.     Then,  even  if  thei'e  be  some 
men  moderate  and  addicted  to  the  practice  of  modesty  and 
self-government,  still,  such  is  the  multitude  of  covetous  an*' 
licentious  men,  that  no  one  thinks  that  these  ai"e  such  men 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  you,  0  Romans,  how  great  our  unpopu- 
larity is  among  foreign  nations,  on  account  of  the  injurious 
and  licentious  behaviom*  of  those  whom  we  have  of  late  years 
sent  among  them  with  military  command.     For,  in  all  those 
countries  which  are  now  under  our  dominion,  what  templ« 
do  you  think  has  had  a  sufficiently  holy  reputation,  whal 
city  has  been   sufficiently   sacred,  what   private  house   has 
heen  sufficiently  closed  and  fortified,  to  be  safe  from  them  ? 
They  seek  out  wealtliy  and  splendid  cities  to  find  pretence  for 
raakmg  war  on  them  for  the  s<ike  of  plundering  them.  I  would 
willingly  argue  this  with  those  most  eminent  and  illustrious 
men,   Quintus  Catidus  and  Quintus  Hortensius  ;    for  they 
know  the  distresses  of  the  allies,  they  see  their  calamities, 
thoy  hear  their  complaints.    Do  you  think  that  you  are  send- 
ing an  army  in  defence  of  your  allies  against  their  enemies,  or 
ratlier,  under  pretence  of  the  existence  of  enemies,  against 
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your  allies  aud  friends  themselves?  What  city  is  there  in 
Asia  which  can  stand  the  ferocity  and  aiTogance.  I  will  not 
say  of  the  anny,  of  a  commander-in-chief,  or  of  a  lieutenant, 
but  of  even  the  brigade  of  one  single  military  tribune  1 

XXIII.  So  that  even  if  you  have  any  one  who  may  appear 
able  to  cope  in  terms  of  advantage  with  the  king's  armies, 
Btill,  unless  he  bo  also  a  man  who  can  keep  his  hands,  and 
eyes,  and  desires  from  the  treasiu'es  of  the  allies,  from  their 
wives  and  children,  from  the  ornaments  of  their  temples  and 
cities,  from  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the  king,  he  will  not  be  a 
fit  person  to  be  sent  to  this  Asiatic  and  royal  war.  Do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  city  there  peacefully  inclined  towards 
■as  which  is  rich  1  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  rich  city 
there,  which  will  appear  to  those  men  to  be  peacefully  in- 
clined towards  us  ]  The  sea-coast,  0  Romans,  begged  for 
Cnaeus  Pompeius,  not  only  on  account  of  his  renown  for 
military  achievements,  but  also  because  of  the  moderation  of 
his  disposition.  For  it  saw  that  it  was  not  the  Roman 
people  that  was  emiched  every  year  hj  the  public  money,  but 
only  a  few  individuals,  and  that  we  did  nothing  more  by  the 
name  of  oiu*  fleets  beyond  sustaining  losses,  and  so  covering 
oui-selves  with  additional  disgrace.  But  now,  are  these  men, 
who  think  that  all  these  honoui^s  and  offices  are  not  to  be  cou- 
feiTcd  on  one  person,  ignorant  with  what  desires,  with  what 
hope  of  retrieving  past  losses,  and  on  what  conditions,  these 
men  go  to  the  provinces'?  As  if  Cnseus  Pompeius  did  not 
appear  great  in  onr  eyes,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own  posi- 
tive virtues,  but  V)y  a  comparison  with  the  vices  of  othens. 
And,  therefore,  do  not  you  doubt  to  entrust  everything  t^ 
him  alone,  when  he  has  been  found  to  be  the  only  man  for 
many  years  whom  the  allies  are  glad  to  see  come  to  their 
cities  with  an  army.  And  if  you  think  that  our  side  of  the 
argunient,  O  Romans,  sliould  be  confirmed  by  authoi'ities,  yon 
have  the  authority  of  Publius  Servilius,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
skill  in  all  wars,  and  in  aff;urs  of  the  greatest  impoi-fanoe.  who 
has  performed  such  mighty  achievements  by  land  and  sea, 
that,  when  you  arc  deliberating  about  w;u-,  no  one's  authority 
ought  to  have  more  weight  with  you.  You  have  the  authority 
of  Cains  Curio,  a  man  who  has  received  great  kindnesses  fi'om 
you,  who  has  performed  gioat  exploits,  .who  is  endued  with  the 
highest  abilities  and  wisdom  :  and  of  Cnteus  Leutulus,  in 
whom  all  of  you  know  there  vs  (as,  indeed,  there  ou^^ht  to  be 
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from  the  ample  honom-s  which  you  have  heaped  upon  him) 
the  most  eminent  wisdom,  and  the  greatest  dignity  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  of  Cains  Cassius,  a  man  of  extraordinary  integrity, 
and  valour,  and  virtue.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  we  do  not 
seem  by  the  authority  of  these  men  to  give  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  speeches  of  those  men  who  dift'er  from  us. 

XXIV.   And  as  this  is  the  case,  0  Caius  Manillas,  iu  the 
/ivst  place,  1  exceedingly  praise  and  approve  of  that  law  of 
yours,  and  of  your  purpose,  and  of  your  sentiments.     And  iu 
the  second  place,  I  exhort  you,  having  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  people,  to  persevere  in  those  sentiments,  and  not  to 
fear  ths  violence  or  threats  of  any  one.     And,  first  of  all,  1 
think  you  liave  the  requisite  courage  and  perseverance  ;  and, 
seconcUy,  when  we  see  such  a  midtitude  present  displaying 
such  zeal  in  our  cause  as  we  now  see  displayed  for  the  second 
time,  in  appointing  the  same  man  to  the  supreme  command, 
liow  can  we  doubt  injjie  matter,  or  question  om-  power  of 
caiTying  oui-  point  ^[  As  for  me,  all  the  zeaJ,  and  wisdom,  and 
industry,  and  ability  of  which  I  am  possessed,  all  the  influence 
which  I   have  through  the  kindness   shown  for  me  by  the 
Roman  people,  and  through  my  power  as  praetor,  as  also, 
through  my  reputation  for  authority,  good  faith,  and  virtue^ 
all  of  it  I  pledge  to  you  and  the  Roman  people,  and  devote  to 
the  object  of  carrying  this  resolution.    And  I  call  all  the  gods 
to  witness,  and  especially  those  who  preside  over  this  place 
and  temple,  wiio  see  into  the  minds  of  all  those  who  apply 
tliemselves  to  aflairs  of  state,  that  I  am  not  doing  this  at  the 
request  of  any  one,  nor   because  I  think  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  Cnasus  Pompeius  by  taking  this  Side,  nor  iij  order, 
t!irou^h  the  greatness  of  any  one  else,  to  seek  for  myself  pro- 
tection against  dangers,  or  aids  in  the  acquirement  of  honours; 
because,  as  for  dangei-s,  we  shall  easily  repel  them,  as  a  man 
ought  to  do,  protected  by  our  own  innocence ;  and  as  for 
honours,  we  shall  not  gain  them  by  the  favom*  of  any  men, 
nor  by  anything  that  happens  in  this  place, 'but- J>y  the  same 
laborious  coui-se  of  life  wiiich  I  havehithertb  adopted,  if  yotir 
favourable  inchnation  assiate  me.   Wherefore,  whatever  I  have 
Muaertaken  in  this  cause,  0  Romifns,  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
undertaken  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  republic ;  and  1  am  so 
far  from  thinking  that  I  have  gained  by  it  the  favour  of  any 
influential  man,  that  I  know,'  on  the  otheP  hand,  that  I  have 
brought  on  myself  nmny  enmities,  some  secret,  some'iuidis- 
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giused,  whlcn  l  never  need  aave  incuireu,  auu  wxucn  ^ci 
will  not  be  mischievous  to  you.  But  I  have  considered  that 
I.  invested  with  my  present  hououi-s,  and  loaded  vith  so  many 
kindneiS33  ft'om  you,  ought  to  prefer  your  inclination,  and  the 
ditrnity  of  the  republic,  and  the  safety  of  our  provinces  ani3 
alliea,  to  all  considerations  of  my  own  private  interest.   . 
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